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ALASKA. 


SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT OF BETHEL JUNE lst 
TO DEC. 3lst, 1914. 


L the beginning of the seven months under review Br. 


Hinz and family left on furlough to visit his children 


) in Germany. He hoped soon after his arrival there to 


complete the compiling of translations made of hymns, 
liturgies, and Scripture, and to see them put into 
Little did we realise that the war demons were so soon 
We are remembering our travellers 
We long for an end of the 


“i> 


print. 
to be let loose upon Europe. 


prayerfully and sympathetically. 
destruction of human life and of the rewards of honest labour, 


and hope for peace and a new era of good will. Often and again 
a fear finds lodgment in our hearts and that fear is this: What 
is happening to God’s missionary work? Shali the work which 
ought to be done before this be retarded another century : 


But we hope at least that these fears have no relation, present or 


future, to the missionary work among the Eskimoes. We know 


it does mean a delay in the printing of Br. Hinz’s translations, 


and no doubt, many an anxious hour to him and his. 
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Supplies and Native Produce. 


With the opening of navigation we again received our supplies 
for another year. Manythings were damaged. As far as known 
at the time this was replaced by the ship owners, but, even so, 
many a box opened later disclosed water-damaged goods. ‘This 
is always a keen disappointment, for we cannot go and exchange 
things, as our grocer's place of business is not “ just around the 
corner.” ‘This is just a glimpse into our circumstances. We 
can imagine, however, that some missionaries in other parts of 
the globe are possibly in dire need, so we ought not to com- 
plain much because of a damaged something or other. In the 
autumn it seemed for a time as if the Kuskokwim Commercial 
Company’s boat were not going to arrive at all. This would 
have meant much privation on the part of the miners, and would 
also have affected the natives, as all the other traders had but a 
small stock. Even so, the natives will be obliged to drink less 
tea than last winter, as the price of fur has dropped about 75%. It 
does not predict a famine for them, as there should be sufficient 
native food on hand. Years ago the fur prices were even lower 
than at present. However, at that time they had not learned to 
depend on white man’s food. 


A Mild Autumn. 


The autumn weather has been very mild, and it has been mild 
so long that the native resources of fish traps furnished con- 
siderable food. - While at Apogak in the middle of December we 
saw them still eating four to five meals a day. Early in the 
morning they had tea, and for the rest of the day they would 
have a lunch of black fish and then again a cup of tea. For the 
most part the people along the river have been well in spite of 
much rain and little sunshine. 


Travelling by Land and Water. 


In the latter part of June Br. and Sr. Schwalbe arrived at 
Bethel, via Skagway, Dawson, Yukon, and the Portage. The 
‘Transportation Company operating over the Portage from the 
Yukon to the Kuskokwim is a limited organisation, consisting of 
the party crossing and several hired natives. ‘lhe Portage isa 
chain of lakes. Many of them are joined, but some have “strips 
of tundra between, over which;the boat and luggage must be 
dragged. It usually means al muscles, but great rejoicing 
when the party feels the impulse of the Kuskokwim current on 
which they can float down to Bethel. 

Just a few days after their arrival, Br. and Sr. Butzin arrived 
on the Moravian from Quinhagak, to make their home at Bethel 
again. On the day following Br. and Sr. Schwalbe proceeded 
to Quinhagak. In summer we can easily visit Quinhagak with 
our speedy and comfortable boat. Thus Br. Stecker and the 
Misses Anna and Marie could visit Bethel, and Br. and Sr. Rock 
and Sr. Holtmeier could visit Quinhagak. This afforded 
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occasion for recreation, and an exchange of views and a seeing 


of how things are done at the other station. Long may she live: 
The Moravian ! 


Abolition of the old-time Kashige. 


The native village here now has a workshop and bath-house 
combined, instead of the old-style kashige. It demanded con- 
siderable effort to bring this about. The older men would not 
be convinced that such a building would be an improvement on 
the old dug-out style; others of the younger element realised 
that this would require real labour and sweat of the brow, and 
so they hesitated. It cannot yet be said that an Eskimo loves to 
work. Bluntly, the majority are still lazy. The Big Stick is 
needed many a time. At any rate the shop was built. We 
encouraged them as much as possible. ‘The Brn. Drebert and 
Butzin took a party of the younger men in the Bethel launch to 
the timber, where they helped them to prepare a raft of 61 logs. 
These logs were sawed for them at our sawmill. The building 
was built slowly, but now that itis done all are glad. They 
have in the shop a place for work and recreation. We hope 
that other villages may soon adopt this style of kashige, which 
no longer is a real kashige at all. 


The Sawmill. 


The sawmill, besides furnishing logs for the workshop and a 
chapel to be built at Eek next summer, sawed about 100,000 ft. 


of lumber. Some of this lumber was very clear of knots, the - 


trees having been brought about 300 miles down the Kuskokwim. 
Bethel is about at the timber line, and the growth here is very 
gnarly and knotty. As you follow the river up stream, the 
timber increases in quantity and quality. 


Gardening Operations. 


You have before heard of the fine results attained in garden- 
ing at Akiak. ‘This year the people of Bethel also made a begin- 
ning under the supervision of the United States School Teacher 
here. This is on the other side of the river at the fishing camp. 
The soil is suitable there, while on this side it takes years of 
effort to produce a garden. ‘Though the beginning was but 
small, the people are encouraged, and are planning to make a 
larger effort next year. It is pleasing to note that individual 
natives in outside villages are also working small patches, 
aided only by the knowledge they get by observing neighbour- 
ing villages. 

The Deer-herds and Deer-herders, 


We have seen very little of our deer-herders thus far. The 
herd is increasing bit by bit. The death rate of deer on account 
of wet weather last fall was rather heavy. We were, however, 
fortunate enough to dispose of 100 male deer to a certain Mr. 
Twitchell. He will drive them to the mining camp at Iditarod, 
hoping to realise sufficient profit on them to cover his time and 
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expenses. The sum we receive will more than cover this year’s 
expenses. 

We have also been fortunate in securing the service of Robert 
Kigsak as Helper among the deer-men. He has been a faithful 
Christian under trying conditions, and is able to read and under- 
stand English fairly well. Furthermore, he has been among deer- 
men so long, as an able chief-herder, that he knows how to 
approach them and deal with them. He will travel from camp to 
camp teaching and preaching. Being a part of the misstonary force 
he will also assist in the temporal matters of the mission-herd. 
He has had a large experience as a native herder, and will be 
able to report on the conditions of herd and pasture-lands, &c. 


The Orphanage. 


The orphanage, too, has contributed its quota of blessing. 
The children have been faithfully cared for, and are constantly 
learning many practical lessons. Not only are they learning 
practical things, but they are also constantly under the influence 
of a Christian home and the regular services of church and 
Sunday-school. At present there are six boys and eight girls in 
the home. 

Visiting the Out-stations. 


In the course of the summer we visited the up-river villages 
several times, and gave Communion once. In September Br. 
Drebert spent some time at Akiak, working at finishing the 
interior of the chapel there. The chapel, though simple, is a 
neat and suitable place for worship. 


The people at the West Coast Fishing Camp were also visited 
during the summer. No one can fail to notice the great differ- 
ence between the coast natives and those who now for some years 
have been under the influence of the gospel. ‘hat the message 
is desired is evident, but there is also evident the power of 
darkness and evil. ‘They are now under the double spell. A 
diseased man in his raving gave us a glimpse of what is happen- 
ing in the souls of those natives. He said: ‘“ When I was sick 
the missionary, the good one, the merciful one, the strong one, 
came and healed me; he, the good one, healed me, showing 
mercy to me, the poor one. And yet again at another time 
when | was sick there was no help, but he, the devil, the in- 
habitant of the darkness, the strong one, healed me. He the 
evil one, was merciful to me} the poor one.”’ This the poor 
man repeated over and over, while foam issued from his mouth. 
It isa striking picture of what is now passing in the mind of 
many a poor Kskimo. Again but lately we are told by one of 
our people that a shaman had been called in. There was none 
other to help—no missionary, no medicine. ‘The podr woman 
was suffering, and they (husband and brother) wanted to do all 
they could. Human love prompted them to use every means 
known to them. ‘These people are very simple, ignorant, and 
dirty, but underneath it all is the human heart, longing for 
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sympathy and love. There isa heart there which does respond 
to the great love of the Father of us all. 


Christmas time. 


Their hearts have been full with joy at Christmastime. ‘They 
rejoice in the Saviour’s birth. Would that your ears had heard 
the happy Eskimo children sing at Christmas time. It was a 
delight to hear in Eskimo the hymn, “ Lo, Our God, Our God 
Has Come,” beautifully sung in the four voices. 

The days come and go. A new year has come. ‘here were 
the dark days; there were also brighter ones. ‘Through them 
all we can say our God has been near to us helping us. In the 
measure that we have faithfully striven He has blessed our 
labours. Relying upon Him who hath hitherto graciously 
guided, and feeling assured that we are not forgotten by you, 
| our fellow-Christians at home, we go forward to dare and do in 
His Name. ArTHUR F, Burzin. 
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RECENT INTELLIGENCE FROM THE 
QUINHAGAK DISTRICT. 


By Bishop J. Taylor Hamilton. 


URVEYING the work of the Quinhagak District m 
Alaska for the second half of the year 1914, Br. Stecker 


writes that comparatively few downright heathen 


remain to be reached in the region immediately 
adjoining that station. That those who have given 
their hearts to Christ are in earnest is shown by the marked 
alteration in their characters and lives, as contrasted with their 
state whilst heathen. Diligence and thrift are beginning to 
mark the people of Quinhagak. ‘‘ We can really say,” he writes, 
“ that the natives have worked well. Every one was busy in the 
summer and autumn, and when winter came they counted the 
days till the game laws would allow the setting of traps. The 
houses were repaired or improved for the winter, and a better 
road was made through the village. We believe that this 
diligence is a result of the Word of God. ‘They have often been 
told that carelessness and laziness are never recommended in the 
Word of God, but denounced ; consequently no lazy person can 
be a good Christian. We believé that our people more and more 
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understand that work is a blessing.” Not as though these 
Christian Eskimoes were by any means model Christians; they 
are still beginners, and are too much open to the influence of 
their surroundings. For instance, when absent from the 
mission-station they do not always observe the Lord’s Day as 
they know they should, but have no easy conscience when they 
disregard the day of rest. Not all the heathen medicine-men 
find their occupation gone, and recourse is still had by some to 
these deceivers in times of illness. However, Br. Stecker pleads 
for mild judgment. Apparently such lapses do not always carry 
with them a desire to resort to the powers of darkness, but 
involve rather a consultation of the only men who had standing 
as doctors among their people, no better physician being in 
reach. Naturally the missionaries steadily contend against this 
practice, and seek to render all the aid in their power; as, for 
example, when Br. Stecker himself bound up the wounds of a 
little child severely bitten by an Eskimo dog. 

It is, however, given to the missionaries to rejoice over 
(lirect tokens of the grace of God among the people. Of Philip, 
the oldest man in Quinhagak, Br. Stecker writes that he is 
“always active. Though without younger help, his wife having 
a weak hand, and his blind mother living with him, through his 
industry he is always able to have the necessary things for life. 
An honest Christian, in whose case the word is true that 
‘godliness is profitable unto all things.’ ‘There is our young 
Helper, Ivan, young as he is, everywhere highly esteemed and 
not afraid of letting the people know what is right and wrong. 
This is only possible because his life is absolutely honest and 
true. When lately the missionary could not go to other villages, 
he went and held services, though the weather was not inviting. 
Not only his spiritual life and activity show his love to his 
Master, but also his nice clean home and his family life. We 
sent a man as Helper to Portage Bay. Ona visit here he related 
his experience on arriving there. He was afraid, or at least his 
courage was very weak, at the thought how they would receive 
him and his, and how the people would conduct themselves. 
But lo! when they came nearer, kayaks came out to meet them 
and helped to bring the boat to land. On landing, the people 
helped them in every way, thankful that some one had come to 
teach them the will of God. This experience helped him, and 
he took courage. We| have much cause for rejoicing, 
although here and there there are dark spots.” 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE FIRST LETTERS 
RECEIVED IN 1915. 


Makkovik. 


January 13th, 1910. 


T is too late to send you New Year's greetings, for a good 


part of the year will be gone when this letter reaches you. 


>)? 


Still, we have not forgotten you, and the “S.F.G.,” and 


ey our whole Mission work in our prayers—and this is all we 

cin do out here at the present time, when anxious thoughts 
come to us concerning our great work in the Missionfield, so 
seriously threatened by the present condition of things. 

We might be tempted to speak of our present, complete 
isolation as something enviable, if we did not feel for those who 
are at home, and if the uncertainty concerning their well-being 
did not weigh upon our minds. But we will not complain. 
God rules over all. 


Many thanks for your letter of September 22nd last, which 
arrived here by the last Harmony. As we have had no more news 
of any sort from our friends in Germany since the War began, 
letters from England are specially welcome, for is not that 
country the second home, so to speak, of our Missions 

It was interesting to hear that the weather was so cool in 
England in September. It corresponded with our local con- 
ditions. We had an exceptionally early and cold autumn and 
winter Nor was there any break in the sequence of the seasons 
—slowly and steadily the cold has increased week by week from 
September until now. Already on the 19th of November we 
had 7 degrees below zero (33 degrees of frost), and on 
November 24th our Bay was frozen over—most extraordinarily 
early. Our people suffered under the adverse climatic conditions. 
September was so wet that the fish could not be dried. This 
was not possible until October, when it had got cold. And by 
that time many of them had not sufficient fuel left, which they 
had to fetch from their out-posts, 8—10 miles away in part. 
When at last they had finished with the fish, many of them were 
still unable to go to the more protected bays, as the never-ending 
storms made it impossible for them to return in their small boats. 

As a result of the early winter the seal-catch has been a 
complete failure. In general, too, fresh meat is scarcer than 
ever. ‘The large numbers of foxes which were about last winter 
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and again this year, seem to have eaten up all the hares and 
ptarmigan. Since last September we have had only two Spruce 
partridges; but we have sometimes had a little fresh seal meat 
and seal’s liver to eat, as a few of these animals were killed here 
and there at the edge of the ice by our kind neighbours. 

At Christmas and New Year we had the pleasure of seeing 
rather more visitors than usual here at the station, the roads and 
the weather being favourable for travelling 

On New Year's Day one male and one female chapel-servant 
were appointed for our congregation. 

The health of the people and of the Mission family is good. 
No more cases of typhus have, we are thankful to say, occurred 


since last summer. 
February 24th, 1915. 


Although we are busy just at present, I must send you a word 
of greeting by this opportunity. The mail from the South 
arrived to-day at noon, and brought us a number of printed 
papers which it had not been possible to carry in January; but 
only a few letters, and none from home. ‘Through Dr. Grieve, 
who passed this way on February 8th, we heard a little news 
respecting the latest happenings in the War—and especially 


. regarding the small sea-fight off the South American Coast. He 


had received marconigrams at Battle Harbour, where he is 
stationed this winter. It was Dr. Grieve’s intention to travel as 
far as Nain, since as yet no doctor had been there this winter. 
On the return journey he intends to operate on Mrs. Lyall, one of 
the settler women here at Makkovik. She has had to keep her 
bed for nearly three months, in consequence of a very large 
tumour on her right thigh. Her home is at Island Harbour ; 
and she has been brought here and lodges in our house. 

During January and February I went to see all our distant 
members. In January the travelling was somewhat arduous, as 
the snow was deep and soft, and changeable weather prevailed. 
However, the cold was not severe—and this was a boon, after the 
severe cold of the late autumn. 

Speaking generally, our people are in good health. Although 
fresh meat is still scarce, no one is suffering want so far. In 
consequence of the good catch of fish last summer nearly every- 
one is provided with the needful flour, &c. 

Nor can I complain of the spiritual state of our people. ‘The 
Holy Spirit is working here and there in the hearts of the people. 
Still, we long and pray for a greater blessing. 


An Eskimo woman, 29 years of .age, living here at Makkovik, 
died last week of consumption. F ormerly she was very in- 
different, and apparently unreceptive of spiritual impressions. 
However, during her long illness the Lord opened her Ireart. <A 
remarkable change came over her during the last few weeks, and 
she died in childlike trust in her Saviour. 


Thank God, we are well; and this is a good thing, for from 
now onwards up to Easter we shall be very busy and shall need 
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to be well. School, Conilibniation aacaek Services, &c., are 
before us. 

{ miss Br. MacLeavy’s help in the School. 

Would to God there might soon be peace! Our youngster 
was to have gone home to school this coming summer. We 
wonder whether he will be able to go. 


B. Lenz. 


Hopedale 


December 30th, 1914. 


A little news from Hopedale by the first winter mail will 
doubtless be acceptable to you, even though I have not much to 
report. 

lam thankful to say that since communication with the out- 
side world closed we and our people have enjoyed fairly good 
health. One more case of typhoid fever—or, perhaps, it would 
be more correct to say, a relapse---has occ vurred and proved fatal. 
Our worthy old Settler chapel-servant, Edward Mitchell, 
recovered from an attack here in Hopedale and journeyed to his 
home in Allartok Bay, where, for about three weeks, he was able 
to attend to his work. Then he began to feel poorly and had to 
keep to the house, and in a few days his wife found he was 
suffering much in the same way as in the summer. As soon as 
the sea froze over and the ice was strong enough, they sent a 
komatic for medicine and advice. Knowing how lonely they 
would be feeling, as beyond their family and an aged couple 
living near they had seen no one for about two months, | paid 
them a visit. and some ten days later Bro. Asboe and | both 
went to see them. Mr. Mitchell was very bad and, living twenty 
miles away, we could not do much for him; but the very fact of 
our company for the evening and night was a comfort to them 
all. His previous attack had probably so weakened him that he 
had not sufficient strength to resist a second onslaught, and he 
succumbed on December 22nd. He will be sadly missed by our 
Hopedale I’skimoes, for to them he was ever a good friend. When 
in the spring they went into the bay fishing for rock-cod, his 
house was always open to them, and if they were hard up he fed 
them. He was one of the most liberal men. 

lam sorry to have to report a case of burglary which occurred 
here about the end of October. On going to my study one 
evening I found that someone had been there and had taken a 
considerable sum of money from one of the drawers. Il at once 
made it known to the native elders, and they suspected a Settler 
lad who is known to be given to ‘thievi ing. Having no direct 
grounds for suspicion I could not accuse him—in fact, | hardly 
had an opportunity of doing so, for he left the station next 
morning with his foster- parents. When next I saw the family 
his foster-mother asked me about my loss and said she feared 
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the lad had taken the money, but he was such a confirmed liar 
that he would not acknowledge it. The only wav I might find 
out the truth would be to accost him as though I had proof that 
he was the thief. This I did, and, after denying the theft several 
times, he finally offered to repay the money if I wished it. ‘This 
is the first time in nearly 23 years’ service in Labrador that | 
have known anyone steal from me; so that is good testimony to 
the honesty of our people here. A more honest and trustworth y 
folk in this respect it would be difficult to find anywhere. ... . 

I should like to mention that the autumn seal-catch was poor, 
though the trappers were very successful with foxes. ‘The only 
drawback is that the price of fur has taken such a tremendous 
drop this season. However, our people are not very badly off. 
We have known much worse times. 


February 17th, 1915, 


Nothing of great interest has happened in the congregation 
since | last wrote you. Iam happy to say great interest is taken 
in the services, and we are not without evidence that the Holy 
Spirit is working in many hearts, leading believers to a more 
entire consecration, and leading the careless to consider their 
ways. May that good work continue and increase. 

The outward standing of our people is not as bad as we feared 
it might be. Some of them have killed quite a number of seals 
at the ice-edge, and this has been a great help for man and dog. 
Other kinds of fresh meat have been extremely scarce this 
winter. I think it must be twenty years since partridges were 
so scarce. Many of the Eskimoes have had to depend on the 
humble rock-cod for themselves and their dogs, and they have 
been able to catch these through the ice all the winter. But it 
is not an enviable business to stand out on the ice jigging for 
hours together with the thermometer about 31 degrees below 
zero, and finally to have to trudge home with two or three small 
fish! Patience, perseverance, and enormous endurance are 
necessary, and are not lacking. Foxes are not as plentiful as 
they were, but a few are still being caught; however, there is 
no demand for skins. ‘Trappers almost have to beg traders to 
buy the skins, and they feel keenly having to part with a good 
skin for about one-tenth of what it would have fetched last year. 

We have had very little sickness in the congregation this 
winter, and Mr. Asboe has had a poor opportunity of displaying 
his medical skill and wisdom. 'Some few cases have required 
and received his attention, and have benefited by the medicine 
and treatment used. 

The English school, which I purpose commencing on 
February 22nd, will be of short duration—only 45 weeks. I 
had hoped and intended to have a longer term, but some of the 

arents felt they would be unable to support the children for a 
Laces period. We need to accomplish much in a short time, if 


the children are really to derive any benefit. 
W. W. PgrRrReETT. 


Okak, 


January 13th, 1915. 


We are all well in body, but worried in mind through the 
uncertainty as to matters .in the homeland. 

‘The sealing has proved a failure. There is also a great scarcity 
of birds and animals for food. The village is full of poverty. 
Some foxes have been caught, but the price of fur is so small. 
Seal meat, &c., for our people would have been so much better 
than the fur they have had. In England, 1 suppose, there are 
plenty of patients in the hospitals. How is the War progress- 
ing? We hope all is quiet in Mngland. Kindly let us know 
the chief items of interest. S. J. Town vey. 


Report of the Okak Hospital. 


January 12th, 1910. 


The mail will be leaving here in a few days’ time, so | am 
sending you some small account of what we are doing here. 

In the half-year just ended :—892 Attendances in the Out- 
patient room; 23 Dental cases; 213 visits paid by myself to 
patients in their own homes; 11 In-patients, two of whom were 
from Newfoundland schooners. Visits were paid by motor-boat 
to the schooners, and also to the Eskimo fishing camps. 

I went to Hebron by komatic on January 4th and spent a busy 
day there, and another busy one among the white Settlers and 
the Eskimoes on the way home. I got back to Okak on 
January 7th. 

We are all anxious about the war, but it is no use fretting out 
here. Perhaps the Harmony will bring good news. It must be 
a very anxious time for all at home. W. R. Barrow. 


Hebron. 


January 13th, 191765. 


In a few days’ time our post will be leaving for Okak and 
places further south. So I would like to send a few lines too, 
and hope you will receive them in May or June. 

There is not much to report from here. We and our people 
have enjoyed good health so far. Since the ship left one woman 
has died of consumption, and one small child was overlaid by its 
mother whilst asleep. 

Although no one was actually ill, we had a busy day when the 
doctor was here from Okak. He arrived quite unexpectedly on 
January 4th, at 8 p.m. As we had not made any preparations 
for his visit, we had to bestir ourselves considerably, and thus is 
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not any more so easy for my wife and mvself (Mrs. Simon 
celebrated her 50th birthday on the following d {D.), and 
next day we had to hurry too. 

As the doctor only intended staying one day, [ sent word to 
the people that whoever wished to see him was to come. With 
but short intervals it went on from 9 a.m. until 8 p.m. 

Many came complaining of rheumatism. Several were 
diagnosed for consumption—and among these a small boy, 
6 years of age. Others complained of illnesses they had been 
suffering from some time before, and others again wanted 
medicine for future ailments! ‘There were also some who were 
suffering from affections of the eye. One old, unmarried woman, 
70 years of age, had to be told (and hers was a solitary case) 
that there was no cure for her eyes—whereupon she withdrew 
quite contentedly. In all, 31 persons put in.an appearance. 

On the 6th, at 9 a.m., the doctor left us again. bound for 
Napartok, after which we celebrated the festival of Epiphany 
with our people. 


Killinek, 


December 29th, 1914. 


As the post sledge is to leave for the South on January 8th, 
I would like to let you know something more about us. ‘Thank 
God, we and our people are all well and cheerful. On 
December 15th a man died of consumption. In the Autumn of 
1913 he came here on board the //armony from Hebron, and has 
been ill nearly all the time since then. 

On November Ist after the public service I had the pleasure of 
baptising 3 babies. In Okak, which is a large congregation, 
such a thing as this seldom happens—how much less frequently 
here ! 

A heathen man, Koronek by name, lives here at the station. 
He has two wives, who are sisters and were baptised as children 
at Ramah. ‘The younger of the two, Lina by name, had a little 
girl born on November 17th, and Magdalena had a little boy on 
November 25th. As, however, the father is a heathen, the six 
children which he now has have not been baptised. 

At the beginning of stiga g Koronek came and told me 
that Lina’s little girl was dea And, as he wished to bury it 
shortly, he begged the loan of spade and pickaxe, for the ground 
was frozen hard already. However, half an hour later he 
brought the implements back. saying that the child had an 
Anernek (spirit’, and accordingly was alive again! I gave him 
some medicine to take along for the child, and also went myself 
to see it. Right enough, it was alive, and is still living and has 
a good appetite ! 

The autumn catch has been poorer this year than the last 
two years. By November 9th all was frozen over here. ‘lhis is 
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said to be the earliest anyone can remember. Accordingly, we 
had only two months of open water, viz., September and October. 
In August the bays were all still full of drift-ice. 

In the Store nets 120 seals were caught, 8 sharks, | white 
whale, and 1 codfish. But the people themselves have not 
caught anything like as much. Many of them, too, have lost 
their nets—some of them new ones. fortunately, a number of 
white foxes were caught, as a result of which our people have 
not exactly suffered want thus far. 

The lighthouses at Port Nelson are completed now, and next 
summer the wireless telegraphy stations are to be erected. 

The last vessel to leave us sailed on November Ist. 

K. FILscHKE. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT. 


By Bishop J. 7. Hamilton. 


Pa) X PERIENCE is wonderfully demonstrating the unerring 
faithfulness of God in His fulfilment of His covenant- 


2; promises, as the months of the present terrible war 


| pass by. How often we have been full of anxiety for 

our Brethren and their work in various mission-fields ; 
and how often our fears have been put toshame! For instance, 
when we heard of the very trying economic conditions in 
Jamaica, resultant on the war, we feared very much that our 
Church there would pass through a period of at least stand-still, 
if not retrogression. We had our cares for the Brethren, lest 
extreme hardship might be experienced. And now, as if to 
rebuke our want of faith, the annual report of Brother J. 
Reinke is full of courage, and speaks of the steady faithfulness 
of the workers and their people in this time of trial. He writes: 
‘In common with other Provinces of our Church we have been 
severely affected by the war; and our financial position is such 
as to require very careful administration, so as toavoid difficulty, 
not to speak of hardship. . . . Generally speaking the year 1914 
may justly be called a hard one, both on account of drought and 
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the low price of our staples, coffee, ginger and pimento, as well 
as dye-woods. ‘This was caused principally by the war. In 
spite of these conditions, those congregations which usually 
meet their financial obligations did so again. All honour to all 
such. Our statistics show an increase of 196 communicants 
and of 189 in connection, for which we are extremely thankful, 
as some other bodies working in the Colony report decreases.” 

This year’s statistics report accordingly a membership of 
14,098 in Jamaica, assigned to 29 congregations, and a con- 
siderable number of preaching-places or out-posts. The 48 
day-schools have an enrolment of 8,412 scholars, pretty evenly 
divided as to sex, and taught by 114 qualified teachers and 68 
monitors, who act as assistant-teachers. ‘lhe Normal School for 
female teachers was attended by 23 young women, with three 
instructors. 


Survey of the Life of the Congregations. 


When one takes into consideration the circumstances of the 
year, the impression made by Br. Reinke’s survey of the life of 
the congregations for the past twelvemonth is on the whole one 
that decidedly encourages. It goes without saying that trying 
circumstances have not been lacking, and that better things 
could have been wished here and there. ‘The old restlessness of 
such as have no property of their own has not wholly disappeared. 
For example, one comparatively small congregation reports that 
during the year 50 persons moved away and that their place 
was taken by 52 other persons. In some cases there appears to 
be a decided disinclination on the part of the young men and 
women to reach a decision and come out wholly for Christ; but 
again in other congregations rather the contrary is reported. 
In some congregations a lack of decided interest is noted, and 
irregularity and lack of system in connection with contributions. 
But again it may be said that these are in the decided minority. 
The entire report gives evidence of great faithfulness on the part 
of the missionaries and ministers and other Church workers. 
The note of depression or of disappointment seems to predomi- 
nate in only three of the 29 congregations, whilst in nineteen a 
tone of decided satisfaction is perceptible, and from a variety of 
causes. One new congregation has been organised, viz., 
Ashton, where a school had been maintained for many years, and 

“ where the outlook appears be favourable for aggressive 
work.” Its membership was reported as 53 communicants at 
the end of the year. ‘‘An excellent spirit has manifested itself, 
and we pray it may continue.’ Of Bethabara it is said that 
“the drought and the low price of produce made money excep- 
tionally scarce. ‘That under these conditions all quotas were 
raised, speaks well for the people.”” In Bethlehem the number 
of former members who returned to the congregation, after 
having been dropped on account of former carelessness, was 
encouraging. In the little congregation of Beulah “the Day- 
school has never before been so flourishing or had such high 
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standing. In spite of hard times all financial obligations were 
met.’’ In Broadleaf Br. Bailey ‘‘ remembered the congregation 
in his will—a very admirable example for others to follow.’’ In 
Jarisbrook ‘* there has been improvement in the spiritual life of 
the congregation, as a result, under the blessing of God, of 
special efforts throughout the year, and a week of evangelistic 
services conducted by Br. Harvey, when the power of God was 
felt."’ In Carmel, the largest of our congregations in Jamaica, 
63 persons were confirmed, and the celebration of the Holy 
Communion has been well attended. “ Though money has been 
scarce throughout the year, many have contributed liberally to 
all causes, and the New Church Building lund now amounts to 
about $5,500 (£1,100). Steps are being taken to provide a 
temporary structure whilst the new church is in course of 
erection. By far the larger part of the necessary work in this 
connection will be done by voluntary labour, and the members 
have been very faithful throughout the year in giving in this 
way. .... Ihe excellent work of the Congregation Committee 
deserves special mention, and with the members of the Com- 
mittee should be associated all those faithful ones who readily 
respond to every call.” In Fairfield, though the year was in 

many respects a very trying one, owing to drought, many 
members evinced great liberality and much interest was taken 
in missionary work, stimulated by a visit from Br. Zollhoefer, 
whilst on furlough from Nicaragua. In Lacovia all outstanding 
debts were paid and the Sunday-School was reorganised. In 
Langton a very fine reed-organ was placed in the comparatively 
new church, and the building-debt was reduced. In Ritchies 
‘conditions have improved. Our members have remained 
faithful to their church. ‘There has been an increase of six 
communicants Five lapsed members have returned. 
There has also been an increase in liberality. [vangelistic 
services were held with the assistance of Br. Phillips. Many 
professed to have been richly blessed by these services. The 
means of grace have been well attended throughout the year.’ 
In Springfield there were decided gains in membership, and an 
improvement in the financial condition of the congregation. 
Had it not been for the war, the minister is persuaded that the 
evident results of the year’s work would have been much more 
marked. 

In looking over the statistics of the Province it is satisfactory 
to note that the total increase in membership is very generally 
divided among the congregations, only six of the latter reporting 
a net decrease. The thirty-three Sunday-Sechools of the Province 
have a membership of 6,360 with 431 teachers. 
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A SHORT EVANGELISTIC TOUR IN LADAK., 


By Br. H. F. Burroughs. 


w&.UR first point of attack was Spituk, a village about five 
miles from Leh. ‘T'rashi Tsering, our evangelist, had 
proceeded thither a day before I started, as a large 
number of people had gathered there for the ‘‘ Goostor,” 
a festival held yearly on the 9th, 19th or 29th of the 
month, from which it derives its name. ‘‘ Goo” means “ nine,”’ 
and “Storma,”’ “strewing oblation’’—‘‘an offering brought to 
malignant demons, either asa kind of exorcism or as an appeasing 
gift in order to prevent their evil influences upon men.” After 
the ceremony is over the people give themselves up to pleasure 
and feasting, so that on the evening we held our Lantern Service 
it was not easy to get the people together. However, quite a 
number turned up, in spite of counter-attractions. 


Whilst endeavouring to get some information about this 
‘Goostor ’’ from one of our Christians. I was surprised to learn 
that, owing to some of the missionaries asking the Lamas for, 
and taking away, some of the little flour-and-water images which 
formed part of the “ Storma” at the annual Buddhist festival 
held in Leh, the missionaries and Leh generally had a had 
time last year. ‘The people say that as a consequence we had 
Follicular Tonsilitis, and also many in the Bazaar died of it. 
Although these superstitions may seem very trivial to some of 
us, one has to be careful not to upset them unnecessarily, and so 
increase the difficulties which already exist in trying to reach 
these people 

The next village visited was Phayang. ‘The ‘Gompa,”’ or 
monastery, there was visited, and the Lamas invited to the service 
in the evening. I hardly expected they would come, as it is 
somewhat beneath their dignity to listen to any other “ Chos,” 
or religion ; however, two were among the audience that night. 

The next day we went to Tharu. It is generally a pleasure 
to stay there, if one can get quarters at a certain house, as the 
housewife is such a cheery soul who seems to think it her duty 
to be continually offering one butter-tea, or trying in some way 
or other to make one comfortable, besides attending to the wants 
of her four husbands. and their. father. When we arrived at 
the village the Lamas were performing their ceremonies for an 
old man who had died. A few hours later the corpse was carried 
to the burning-place, to the beating of drums and the blowing 
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of pipes. Whilst the tees was eid burnt we could hear the 
music quite plainly—and at the same time a lively quarrel was 
in progress, on the roof of the dead man’s house, near by, about 
his property, so that for no little time we were in the midst of a 
din of no mean order. After awhile the Lamas returned, and 
then a sort of auction sale commenced of the old mans goods, 
and I understand that the larger share of the proceeds goes to 
the Lamas. 

In the evening we held our service as usual, and Trashi 
Tsering was able to tell the people and some of the Lamas of 
One Who had delivered us from the fear of sin and death. He 
also told them that he knew that most of the men in that 
audience would be afraid to go near the burning-place for fear 
of meeting the dead man’s spirit ; but on the other hand, because 
he knew Jesus Christ as his Saviour, he had no such fears. 
Whilst the service was proceeding, another ceremony was being 
performed in an adjoining room. ‘The people of the house were 
very good Buddhists, and, being fairly well off for Ladakis, they 
were able to hire a “ bonpo,”’ or “ onpo.”’ An “‘onpo”’ is a Lama 
or sorcerer, skilled in astrology, who, for instance, when a person 
dies, performs the ceremonies that serve to avert harm from the 
survivors (“‘ Jaschke’’). 

They are the remnants of the “bon chos” of Tibet, the 
religion that preceded Buddhism. Sorcery is its principal 
feature, and many traces of it are found in Lamaism to-day, 
such as the “‘Storma’”’ before-mentioned. 

This “onpo” sat with his ‘“‘Storma” around him—little 
figures made of flour and water-—beating his drum and clanging 
his cymbals, and at the same time monotonously repeating 
something from a book he had before him. It seemed very 
weird, and toa superstitious person I have no doubt it would 
seem very awe-inspiring The performance lasted nearly two 
hours, and then the ‘“‘ Storma’”’ was carried outside. whilst loud 
chanting was going on, and thrown away. In this way the 
occupants of the house calmed their fears, and felt once more 
secure against any evil or disease that might befall them because 
an old man had died near by! 

The next place to be visited was Umlah, a somewhat. 
dilapidated village, and most of the inhabitants seem to have an 
appearance in keeping with their surroundings. All the able- 
bodied men were away on ‘Burri las,” or State work. A 
Lantern Service was arranged for in the evening and we settled 
down to wait for dusk; but, before the afternoon was out, we 
were informed that, owing to some contagious disease being in 
the village, they would not take the risk of catching it, as some 
of the inhabitants of the infected houses might come to service 
when it was dark. I asked them to let me see the sick persons ; 
but they said that if I did I should not be allowed to return to 
the house. ‘l'rashi Tsering therefore gave them a talk from some 
of his pictures, and as he explained the picture of Christ blessing 
the children the very spirit of that occasion seemed to pervade 
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our little audience, most of whom were women and children. 
The smaller children cooed as their mothers listened, and as one 
looked into their faces something seemed to come into those 
mothers’ hearts that took from them the strain and care of life, 
and gave them something for which they had been hungering. 
I only trust it was as real to them as it seemed to me to be. 


The next morning, before leaving, we went to see this 
mysterious case of sickness. Wearrived at the house, and a man 
informed us that a woman had been handed over to the devil and 
so the sickness had left the house. The patient was a young 
woman, who had probably been attacked with dysentery and had 
recovered, and yet the rest of the village were afraid to go near 
the house or to mix with its occupants. During a talk with one 
old woman on the day before, the latter told me that she was 
born at Umlah but had never been to Leh—the farthest she had 
been was to Nyemo, a few miles away. If such was the case, 
one can partly understand why those people were so bound by 
superstition and ignorance. 


The next day, at Basgo, we had a good service, and there was 
quite a rush for Testaments, &c., afterwards. 


After leaving Basgo we proceeded to Likir, a village which has 
a large monastery near by. One of its Lamas is the brother of 
Dana, our oldest Christian. 

The monastery was visited, and the Geylong, or Head Lama, 
invited me to take tea with him. I used the opportunity to give 
him a‘lestament. The thing that seemed to impress him most 
was the neatness of the printing. He wanted to know where and 
how it was done, as it was neater than the books of the 
monastery. I trust that he will read it, and allow it to do its 
own work in his heart and life. In the evening we held a 
Lantern Service, as usual. After we had finished some time, 
‘T'rashi I'sering happened to go to the next room and found quite 
a number of men arguing about the Buddhist and Christian 
religions. ‘This was rather encouraging to us, because in the 
majority of cases the people go home without saying a word, and 
it is doubtful whether they have been impressed or not. 

‘We moved on to Saspocha the next day. ‘This village is the 
southern limit for evangelistic work, as far as Leh is concerned— 
villages beyond that come under the care of Khalatse. 

After the service here the people were invited to ask questions, 
and one man expressed the idea that if we burned plenty of 
lights here we should have nothing to fear in the next life, as it 
would then be light there also. 

Saspola, Nyemo, and Phay were visited on our way back. 
At Nyemo the numbers were very good, as it is situated.on the 
trade route, and many were there from other villages. One man 
declared that he had never heard anything whatever of the 
gospel before, although our missionaries are often in touch with 
Nyemo. ‘It is quite possible that he was away from home when- 
ever that village was visited. 
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At Nyemo I met a coolie from Baltistan who had been lying in 
pain for about 24 hours; but after a dose of medicine and some 
warm milk he soon recovered, and wished to shew his gratitude 
by asking me to supply his breakfast the next morning! 

After visiting Phay we returned to Leh, and we can only 
trust and pray that the seed sown once more in the villages along 
this route may bring forth fruit in due season. 

The thing that impressed me most during that tour was the 
fact that we have not merely to show pictures and tell of a 
Saviour in an interesting way, but that if it is to be effectual and 
reach the hearts of the people it must be done in the power ol 
the Holy Spirit. 

Every missionary values the prayers of those in the Home- 
land, and we ask that your intercessions may mingle with ours 
that these people may be stirred from their indifference to a 
sense of their need of salvation, so that Jesus Christ may come 
to His own in this Lama-ridden country of Ladak. 
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By the Rev. H. Weiss. 


Lranslated by Bishop J, Taylor Hamilton, D.D. 
( Continued from page 249.) 


THE EDUCATIONAL WORK, ONE OF OUR 
SOURCES OF SOLICITUDE. 


VOR many a year our work. of education in Surinam has 
/ been a source’of solicitude for the Mission there. ‘That 
it continues to be carried on is due to the watchful care 
of its many friends in Holland and.Germany, as well as 
that of the leaders of the Mission in Surinam itself. Its 


cessation would be a sore loss for the Mission in the colony. 
Indeed, I cannot conceive of the Church and the evangelistic 
activity continuing under the ‘conditions that prevail in the land 
on the supposition that the Christian foundation should cease 
which is laid in the schools, Even the Bush-Negroes, who 
maintain outspoken hostility over against Christianity, instinc- 
tively recognize with fine discrimination that heathenism is 
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threatened by education. Therefore they refuse to give per- 
mission, when asked to allow the founding of schools in their 


villages, and they do so with the declaration: “‘ We are not 
willing ; for the school is the threshold over which you seek to 
bring us into the Church!” ‘Though its form is much to be 


regretted, since it issues in a negation when uttered by a Bush- 
Negro, this declaration from one point of view furnishes grati- 
fying testimony that even the heathen do not underestimate the 
influence of our schools. ‘They do not merely exist; power goes 
forth from them. 

Few friends of our Missions probably have any conception of 
the extent of our educational work in Surinam. We have 32 
schools there, attended by 3,088 children. Of these, 2,946 have 
Christian parents, whilst 142 are from heathen surroundings. 
Our general Superintendent of Education, Br. Schiitz, has under 
him (Primary Schools are not counted in this survey), 115 
teachers of both sexes During my stay in the land I| have 
fully convinced myself that this Brother, on whom lies the burden 
of management, does not lack all manner of serious cares, and 
that he must often tread thorny ways. | 

Everywhere in connection with missionary undertakings, 
and ‘on every mission-field, financial burdens must be borne and 
difficult financial problems must be solved. But, thank God, 
we are aware of few instances where lack of money calls into 
question the continuance of a branch ol activity or of an entire 
mission -field. 

I will not actually affirm that such a state of things exists in 
connection with our educational work in Surinam; but the 
situation often appears to be very critical. ‘Thanks to the 
energetic assistance of the auxiliary association at the Hague, it 
has not come to the curtailment or giving up of our schools. 
Our friends in Holland have succeeded in recent years in con- 
tributing 6,000 guilders a yeur for the maintenance of our 
schools in Surinam. 

Nor has the Mission Board by any means withdrawn its hand 
from the work of education. The general mission treasury 
meets the needs of the schools in the Bushland and the educa- 
tional work among the Asiatics; and, in accordance with a 
resolution of the recent General Synod, it will grant the schools 
of the older mission, in case of need, a guarantee sum up 1{o 
3,000 guilders. Nevertheless, Br. Schiitz is gravely concerned for 
the future. “ ‘Thus far we have been able to get along,” says he, 
‘*but how it will be in the future Ido not know. ‘The budget 
for the present year presents an unfavourable appearance. In 
spite of the hoped-for gift of 6,000 guilders from the association 
at the Hague (the Association for religious education.of the 
native population in the colony of Surinam), a deficit of nearly 
5,000 may be expected. 

“The expenses increase. The ‘Selecta,’ the preparatory 
school where candidates are prepared for the entrance examina- 
tion demanded by the Normal School, cost 2,152 guilders in the 
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present year (1914). Whilst the expenses grow, the income 
grows less. The subsidy received from the State is granted in 
accordance with the standing of the teacher after sundry 
examinations. (For a teacher with the highest grade of diploma 
3,000 guilders are granted; for one.with the second grade, 
2 600 ; for one with the third grade, 975, and for the fourth 
grade, 600.) But the number of teachers who have acquired 
only the lower grades of diploma increases, while there are 
fewer and fewer who have the higher grades. For several 
elderly teachers with a lower grade of diploma our school 
treasury must pay a far higher sum as salary than the grant 
received from the Government.” 

In the past year no less than 27 teachers left our service. 
The schools of the Government offer them advantages and a 
higher salary than we can afford to pay. Unfortunately there 
is a lack of love for the work of the Mission and ofa spirit of 
enthusiasm for our Church among some of our teachers. But 
thank God we also have teachers who stand by us faithfully. 
Let only one instance of this be given. Without any suggestion 
on the part of the missionaries in this time of war, a committee 
has formed itself, at the head of which stand two of our native- 
born teachers. the Brn. Themen and Monkouw, and the Helper 
Br. Rijssel. Its object is to collect an extra gift for the Mission- 
work, so as to help to provide for the needs of the Mission 
among the Bush-Negroes and that among the East Indians and 
Javanese, and to make it possible to maintain this Mission during 
the war. 

We must take measures for the education and training of 
our own teachers, who, trained in our spirit, will do their work 
from a conviction of its importance, and will regard their school- 
work as work for the Lord. 

On this account Br. Schiitz has persisted with a plan of his, 
in spite of objections sometimes made, and in spite of the fact 
that it demands considerable sacrifice on his part. hat is the 
founding of a hostel in his own dwelling, in which young 


‘ native lads are received who wish to become teachers in our 


schools, and who are thus given a home, whilst they attend the 
preparatory schvol, the so-called “Selecta.” The Normal 
School itself is an institution belonging to the State. Whilst 
attending it, just as during their preparatory training in the 
‘‘ Selecta,” the young men are wholly under the care of Br. and 
Sr. Schiitz. After passing the examination which qualifies 
them to teach, they are pledged to serve in our schools for at 
least six years. 

But the reader must not picture to himself an institution 
such as one has in Europe, when trying to imagine life in the 
hostel conducted by Br. and Sr. Schiitz. That would not be 
suited to the conditions of Surinam. Everything is as primitive 
as possible. The lads themselves must: do all the housework. 
They eat and sleep together. ‘They learn to regard Br. and Sr. 
Schiitz as father and mother. I have repeatedly had oppor- 
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tunity to convince myself of the high paedagogic value of this 
institution. The lads get a polishing here, and help to polish 
one another. They learn good manners and the conduct that 
becomes them ; they learn to appreciate the value of family life 
of the true kind; and they themselves belong to the family 
circle. When one meets a lad anywhere in Paramaribo who 1s 
particularly polite, one may safely assume that he belongs to the 
Schiitz hostel. ? 

But naturally its management involves much care for the 

Brother and Sister in charge. The dining-room, if one may 80 
name the small chamber where meals are enjoyed, is far too 
small. The same holds good of the rooms arranged as sleeping- 
rooms. Either a new building or the erection of an addition to 
the old building is imperatively needed. But where is the 
money to be taken from for this purpose? A gift of 10,000 
guilders would call forth heartfelt thanks. It would not only 
give the missionary couple great joy, and remove a great care for 
them ; it would mean a marked step in advance for the entire 
educational work. ‘The hope of a prosperous development of our 
whole work of Christian education in Surinam rests on this 
hostel. 
_ Standing still is equivalent to retrogression. This saying 
holds good in connection with our educational work. In the 
course of my stay in Surinam I have visited 25 schools. Nearly 
everywhere there is need of teachers and of suitable educational 
appliances. Economy must be: practised. Expenses must be 
cut down to the means in hand. Yet more unfortunate it is that 
but few congregations are in possession of a distinct school- 
house. This is a great misfortune, and has disadvantageous 
consequences for both scholars and teachers. The church 
buildings must serve as schools. ‘They sink in the estimation of 
the children in this manner. In the same room in which they 
sat and did their work all the week, often with a sigh under the 
strict rule of the teacher, they sit on Sunday to hear the Word of 
God. For them the place is far more school than church. And 
for the practical purposes of education it is a decided hindrance 
that in the churches, which are often small, several classes 
receive instruction in the same room at one and the same time. 
The children of one class are a hindrance to those of another. 

Now, it is the business of the individual congregation to 
provide the school-building. But the needful money is often 
lacking. In some congregations it might be forthcoming, if the 
people could only be convinced that the education of their 
children, and therefore also the costs of their education, are an 
obligation of the parents and should be borne by them. But 
that is a weak point. Often the people think: ‘‘The land, the 
Government, must do everything.” This point of view is 
explained by the fact that, according to a law which dates from 
the year of the emancipation of the slaves, the parents need pay 
no school dues, and that the School Board must furnish even the 
school books and other educational appliances.. In recent years 
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the missionaries have done all they could to make it clear to the 
parents that they should care for their children. And in some of 
the congregations this has met with acknowledgment. And 
now some of the congregations in the Districts have their own 
schoolhouses. 

Br. Schiitz has no intention of deviating from his purposes. 
He has a right to believe that better times will come for our 
schools in Surinam. If he once succeeds in training a corps of 
teachers who follow their profession from a conviction of its high 
worth, and who hold out in this work from love to the Church 
and loyalty to the Lord, better times will come for our schools 
in Surinam and for Br. Schiitz. Only one or two of our 
missionaries are of opinion that our missionary activity and the 
development of the native Church might be possible in Surinam 
without the foundation-laying done by our schools. Schools in 
which no religious instruction is imparted can never offer that 
which is given in our schools. Nor would Sunday-schools, after 
the fashion of those of North America, if carried on after the 
discontinuance of our present schools, compensate for the 
religious instruction lacking in the schools of the Government. 

Repeatedly a wish for additional European teachers was 
expressed. But natives of Holland do not readily resolve to go 
to Surinam. In former years one heard little said in Holland to 
the advantage of this colony. It is only in recent years that a 
changed estimate of the land and of our work there begins to 
make itself apparent. ‘he best means for removing miscon- 
ceptions and for promoting interest would be the sending of a 
Dutch school-teacher to make a tour of observation in the colony. 
The means for such a journey ought to be readily found among 
the friends of our Missions in Holland. 


THE WORK OF CITY MISSIONS, 


During a conference of the missionaries held in Paramaribo 
several years ago, Brother Vogt, who was active among the 
British Indians, drafted a plan of city mission work for our 
churches in Paramaribo. He named in his address as the 
conditions which he considered requisite the following four: an 
executive body to direct the undertaking, a manager to carry it 
on, a centre for the work, and a plentiful supply of money. 

Meantime this plan has approached much nearer its realization. 
In fact, it is not impossible that, whilst [ write these lines, the 
work has begun to be undertaken. ‘True, in the suggestions of 
Br. Vogt the only thing that is to be regarded as quite new is 
the thought of the centralization of the work, for the desire for 
such work is as old as the Mission itself, and in various ways it 
has already been carried into practice. But just by centralization 
there is reason to hope that the activity hitherto carried on by 
the pastors of the several congregations may be given more 
thoroughness and definiteness. An executive body, constituted 
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of Brethren engaged in missionary service and in business 
activity for the Missions, has already been appointed by the 
Provincial Conference. The manager of the work of city 
missions has been found in the person of Br. Vogt himself. 
Provision has also been made for his salary; whilst the larger 
portion of the Jubilee Fund, brought together by friends of the 
Mission in Holland on the Ist of July, 1913, to celebrate the 
emancipation of the slaves in Surinam fifty years previously, has 


been applied to the purchase of a roomy house on Keiser Street. 


In this manner acentre has been created for city missionary 
activity in Paramaribo. In the meantime the abundant supply 
of money, named by Br. Vogt as the fourth requisite. is, indeed, 
not yet forthcoming. But one can with certainty reckon that the 
friends of Missions who bought him a house, will also make it 
their care that he shall obtain the money necessary to carry on 
the work. Though one may with right expect that the native 
Church in Surinam would itself make provision for the support 
of this undertaking, especially in the early stages the needs are 
great, and no one will take it amiss if Br. Vogt casts his eyes 
over to Holland in search of aid. 

Br. Vogt’s ideas about the new undertaking are somewhat as 
follows :— 

In each congregation the head missionary was charged 
hitherto with the oversight of the provision made for the orphans 
in the congregation. But his many other duties prevented him 
from thoroughly and systematically devoting attention to this 
branch of his work. One of the duties of the missionary in 
charge of the city mission work will be to statedly visit the 
orphans. who are placed with families. and personally satisfy 
himself whether they are given good care in every respect and 
whether they are behaving themselves properly. Similarly the 
poor will be better taken care of, when this same Brother, 
appointed the almoner for the various city congregations, comes 
into personal touch with the poor and has a knowledge of them 
more intimate than can be gained by their calls on the missionary 
in his study. In their homes he will. convince himself whether 
the needy state of affairs is a consequence of personal folly or 
not, whether the applicant for aid has himself to blame or not. 
As elsewhere, so too in Paramaribo, there are individuals who 
understand how to draw aid from various sources, whilst others, 
who are perhaps much more needy, receive nothing, because 
they have not been brought into contact with the sources of help. 
It could hardly be expected of the ministers of the various 
congregations that they should have time for all the investigations 
that would be involved; but just this sort of thing is to be 
undertaken by the city missionary. Another chief duty that will 
fall to him is the spiritual and social oversight of the young lads 
and girls who have finished their schooling. Just in those years 
the young folks of Paramaribo are apt to be particularly open to 
the influence of the city life and to fall into the snare of its 
temptations. Just here a good deal of rescue work should be 
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done, and the future of our city congregations is intimately 
connected with it. Religious work among the soldiers and the 
police, many of whom are members of our Church, will also fit 
into his work, and similarly the oversight of the young people’s 
Associations and of the distribution of Christian literature. 

Indeed, the future manager of the city mission work mentions 
additional plans of action, but I shall not betray to the reader all 
his schemes. In the intimate connection in which it is to be 
carried on in relation to the organized life of the congregations, 
we have a pledge that this entire work will make for the inner 
development of our congregations in the city. 

Br. Vogt seems to possess the rare gift of discerning the 
character of the persons with whom he has todo. In him the 
Provincial Board has found the right man for the right place in 
this time which is so critical for our people in Surinam. 

We now take our leave of Paramaribo for the present, for time 
presses and I fear that | may weary my readers. During our 
tours through the land we shall, however, often return to the city. 


DETOURS TO WANHATTI AND BEYOND. 


Surinam has its four seasons. Their commencement and close 
are definite, and they are noted in the calendar. Though nature 
does not always conform to them, they give us fixed points by 
which to go. They are as follows :— 

“ From the middle of February to the middle of April, the lesser 
dry season. From the middle of April to the middle of August, 
the greater rainy season. From the middle of August to the 
iniddle of November, the greater dry season. From the middle 
of November to the middle of February, the lesser rainy season. 

It was therefore after the lesser dry season that 1 made my 
preparations, on March 23rd, for the journey to Wanhatti, on the 
Upper Cottica. The forerunners of the greater rainy season had 
already announced themselves. Now and again black clouds 
drew across the sky, and in a few moments the rain dashed 
down, to give place to the most beautiful sunshine very soon. 
At this time it is hot and sultry in the city, and the Brethren in 
Paramaribo envy their fortunate colleagues on the plantations, 
whilst many of the missionaries stationed on plantations regard 
those in Paramaribo as fortunate, because there is much more of 
interest going on there than on an isolated plantation. Thus it 
has ever been. ‘Those whose lot it is to work in the city would 
gladly be in the country, and vice versa. Each form of activity 
has its joys and its pains, and I do not know who has it the 
more pleasant and easy, the Brother who lives in the city or the 
Brother who lives on the plantation. 

For me the periodic rains were an admonition to take along 
my rain coat on the journey before me, and not to forget my 
umbrella. 
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On the route carefully worked out by the Superintendent 
stood the names: New Amsterdam, Leliendal, Potribo, Charlotten- 
burg, and Wanhatti. In his study up under the roof I bade him 
adieu. ‘*‘ We shall meet at Goed Success. From there on I shall 
make the trip into the Bushland with you. I will bring with me 
folding-beds and provisions. Everything else has been provided 
for. Good-bye.” Those were his farewell words to me. 

And he did take good care of me, this chief of tlie general 
staff. Otherwise I should have made sorry experiences on my 
trip many a time. 

Let me take this opportunity to say a word of hearty thanks 
for his faithful care. 

When journeys are to be made in Surinam as far as into the 
Bushland, they must be carefully planned in detail in advance. 
Weeks before, the missionaries must receive word as to the date 
of the arrival of the visitors, for on their part they must see to it 
that the needful boats are at the places agreed upon at the set 
time. It may happen that if the plan is faulty at only one point 
the paddlers will not put in an appearance, or they come ata 
time not agreed upon, and the traveller is then subjected to 
decided inconvenience. The whole journey may, in fact, be up- 
set, and the plan must be worked out anew. Now it was my aim 
to see as much as possible in the shortest possible time. In this 
I succeeded, thanks to the kind co-operation of Br. Voullaire and 
many other brethren. 

When taking leave of him, Br. Voullaire had placed in my 
hand something for which I owe him and also his Excellency the 
Governor of Surinam hearty thanks. It was a card which 
authorized me to make use of any of the river steamers or other 
vessels of the Government gratis. 

On one of the first days of my stay in Surinam [| had paid my 
respects to the Governor, and he was so kind as to take a very 
special interest in the purpose of my coming to the colony. 

It was on the morning of the 23rd of March that I bade good- 
bye to my faithful servant, “Nenne Jetta.’’ She wished me a 
good journey and hoped that I might escape fever. 

At the landing-place there lay the Government steamer ready 
to start for Nieuw Amsterdam, the first point which I was to 
visit. Br. Schiitz accompanied me, for the affairs of the school 
- there required a visit on his mg 

This trip is only a short one, and would, indeed, be yet more 
brief, were not the steamer required to stop at a number of 
plantations on the right bank of the Surinam, to put down and 
take up passengers. East Indians, Javanese, ‘Creoles of the city, 
and coloured people of the plantations crowd the stern. _ Yester- 
day was Sunday, and they are returning to their plantations. 
The Asiatic women in their picturesque costumes fit into the 
tropical picture which displays itself so attractively. along the 
lower reaches of this mighty stream. On the left hand the wall 
of trees, rising:-up immediately out of the water, as it almost 
seems, lit up by the sun, and cutting off the distant view. A 
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mighty frame for the varied pictures on the water and on board 
the steamboat. Only tall, proud palms and the cotton-wood trees 
raise their crowns or their knotted arms above the mass of foliage. 
People are paddling up stream to the city in their little boats or 
eanoes. On the right bank we pass plantation. after plantation. 
The mighty river grows broader and broader. We reach Nieuw 
Amsterdam, at the confluence of the Commewijne and Surinam. 
Away in the distance lies a small strip of silver, lit up brightly 
by the sun ; itis the open sea. 

Formerly Nieuw Amsterdam was a fort of strategic value. 
Now it has lost all value from a military standpoint. The last time 
that a brief conflict took place here was on April 30th, 1804. An 
English fleet, consisting of 31 ships, with 5,000 men under Sir 
Charles Green and Samuel Hood, captured. Braamspunt with 
little difficulty, and so seized the mouth of the Surinam River, as 
well as the Leyden redoubt, the present quarantine station. 
Nieuw Amsterdam was attacked so furiously from two sides that 
the commander, Batenburg, was compelled tosurrender. Nowa- 
days the place serves only for the signalling of ships on the 
outward and inward voyage. Vessels coming from foreign ports 
must go through the customary formalities here. Here is also 
the seat of the Commissioner of: the district. The walls of the 
fort and a couple of old cannon remind one of former days. On 
the bank of the river there stands a little chapel, whose form at 
once tells of the builder. Rome builds in preference near a 
church of our Mission. The high and shapely steeples of these 
chapels, which one frequently observes on the banks of the rivers, 
are in no proportion to the little buildings that hide behind them. 
We have here to do with a characteristic advertisement of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

The mission-station of the Moravian Church lies somewhat 
removed from the river. For some time it has been served by 
Br. Jensen, one of our native ministers. .‘l'he group of buildings 
consists of a church, mission-house, and home of the school- 
master. The congregation has no school-house. School is held 
in the church. In the mission-house I was welcomed by Br. 
Jensen and the officers of the congregation. Then I paid the 
school a brief visit. Here we find about 80 children in two 
rooms, divided into four classes. Javanese and East Indians are 
among the children, so that. such a school does real missionary 
work. | ; 
With Br. Schtitz and Br. Jensen I then visited a great many 
of the members of the congregation in their own homes. Most 
of the families here own a small house and have plots of land, 
where cocoa has been -planted. The disease that attacked the 
cocoa trees in Surinam for a number of years and contributed to 
the economic retrogression of the colony, has done considerable 
damage in Nieuw Amsterdam. But gradually our people are 
coming to see that it will not do to let. matters drift; that one 
cannot merely let anything grow between the trees that will, and 
pay no attention to the trees themselves, and then gather in the 
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harvest of cocoa beans when the time comes. ‘This careless time 
is over. ‘lhe sad experiences which the people have made since 
the outbreak of the disease of the cocoa trees have had educa- 
tional value. ‘The people have learnt to work—must work—if 
they would not lose everything. That stiffens their energies, 
and increases their joy when they reap « well-earned harvest. 
Here in Nieuw Amsterdam some at least are carrying on an 
energetic campaign against tlie disease with the means‘which the 
Government has indicated. In addition, they have planted 
coffee, in order not to be confined to one crop. Br. Schutz, whose 
work brings him to all parts of the colony, doesall he can to help 
the people. 

It was half-past four in the afternoon when I bade adieu to 
Br. and Sr. Jensen and the helpers Krebsburg and Jacquelin. 
Br. Schiitz had already started back for Paramaribo. Before the 
door of the mission-house stood a little carriage. Br. and Sr. 
Bielke had come to convey me to Leliendal. 

The well-kept, good road along the Commewijne is doubtless 
the best in the colony. It leads through the plantations Soelen 
and Marienburg, through the settlements of Asiatic labourers. 
On the left the wide river, lit by the setting sun ; on the right hand 
broad, level stretches of land and waving fields of sugar-cane. 
“ Neither carriage nor horse belongs to me,” savs Br. Bielke, ‘‘ I 
have the use of them to-day through the kindness of Mr. Welle, 
one of the managers of Marienburg. We help one another 
mutually.” 

Leliendal is no longer one of the Creole congregations, but the 
headquarters of the Mission among the Javanese. Since Br. 
Bielke moved hither in 1911 the work has grown, by the blessing 
of God. Though the Christian congregation is still small, just 
this branch of missionary activity affords a new proof that the 
gospel is the power of God unto salvation. 

This task has hitherto been attempted by few missionary 
organizations, the task of bringing the gospel to heathen who 
have migrated from their original home and are being embodied 
in another small body public. ‘This is the task which confronts 
our two missionaries among the East Indians in Surinam and 
Br. Bielke in common. 

At the very outset the external conditions of life are unfavour- 
able for the Javanese in Surinam. In his homeland he is 
a free man, and works on his own land and for his own 
support. Even when he works in the service of someone else, he 
isa free man. But the contract labourer who has come from . 


Java to Surinam is apt to be disappointed. He must work for 


five years according to contract. His pay is lower than what he 
gets in Java, for the cost of living is higher. Most of the 
Javanese who come to Surinam suffer from home-sickness, which 
gradually passes over into indifference and often into callousness. 
Gambling with dice, which he enjoyed in Java, now becomes his 
passion. And the opium-pipe also helps him to live through 
many an hour of despair. With these things are associated 
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drink and immorality. The little money which he earns he thus 
squanders, so that he soon is in need of food and clothing. His 
strength is sapped, so that the man who a year ago arrived from 
his home, a hearty, stalwart worker, has made shipwreck of 
himself. 

Our Church has now its work among these people in Surinam. 
Leliendal and Nickérie are the two centres from which it is 
carried on. And it has not been in vain, though it demands 
much patience and faith. 

In company with Br. Bielke I paid a visit to the hospital of 
the plantation Marienburg. In the various halls of the large 
building there were about 100 sick persons, for the mest part 
East Indians. ‘The East Indians go to the hospital or to the 
doctor for every little ailment, whilst the Javanese are less sensi- 
tive. When Javanese must be brought to the hospital they are 
as a rule in a serious condition. 

In one of the rooms of the hospital there lesa Javanese with 
dropsy. He will scarcely live long. Br. Bielke has often spoken 
to him, but he always wants to consider whether he will become 
a Christian or not. Now there is not much more time for making 
up his mind. ‘To-day br. Bielke tells him that he ought to pray 
to God. But he replies that this does not pay any more, for he 
must die. ‘l'o die, that is one of his wishes. His other wish is 
foracigar. I give him one. Like a connoisseur he examines 
the cigar, its form and the colour of its wrapper. Hethanks me 
and is satisfied. He has had no need for God in life, and van 
also pass over to the darkness of death without God. Poor man! 
Br. Bielke in kindness urged him to think of his soul; but he 
was scarcely in a condition to think much. We went from bed 
to bed, and everywhere the eyes of these strangers lit up when 
they heard the European speaking in their home tongue. 

Most of the Javanese suffered from wounds or sores; some 
seemed to have fever. Br. Bielke made the attempt to gather a 
smali flock together in the upper room of the hospital, where 
only a few patients were lying, and I thought on the word of 
Scripture: **Compel them to come in.” Missionary work is 
often represented in the homelands as if the poor heathen have 
such a longing for salvation that they can scarcely wait to hear 
the word of redemption from the missionary. It may be that 
sometimes this is the case. But generally it costs a severe struggle, 
and the heathen seems to believe that he can well get along 
in life without a Saviour and without redemption. ‘‘ Come just 
once,” says Br. Bielke, as he takes one by the shoulder. But the 
man shakes his head and says, ‘“‘ Not to-day, perhaps next 
time.’’. Another says, ‘* 1 am too stupid.” A third says nothing, 
and only stares straight in front of him, whilst a fourth rises in 
bed and makes as though he will follow the missionary. But the 
next moment he lies back and turns on his side. 

‘Lhe evangelist Kasandi also does what he can, and the male 
nurse helps him. Finally, we have fifteen Javanese who creep 
slowly up the steps, panting as they go. 
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There they squat on the floor. The Javanese evangelist, 
Kasandi, reads them a passage from one of the Gospels. It is 
the narrative. of our Saviour’s conflict in Gethsemane. They 
have all listened reverently, and now Br. Bielke explains the 
story. Br. Bielke’s quiet, sober manner is just what the 
Javanese need. No profusion of words, no forcing, no threaten- 
ing. On another occasion Br. Bielke said to me: “I have not 
come to this land to deliver great revival sermons. Iwill con- 
fine myself to dealing with individuals; and will lay a good 
foundation. That is better than to travel about through the land 
and make a beginning, now here and now there.”’ 

After Br. Bielke had ended his short discourse,’ he asks one 
of the Javanese : “ Will you not come to Jesus and follow Him ?”’ 
Reply, “No”! ‘And you?” ‘Not at present’! In a low 
tone a man who is sitting beside the evangelist asks him: “ If 
I should become a Christian, would I be freed from my con- 
tract?’ True, many signed the contract without knowing what 
they were doing. ‘They wanted to work and earn money, and 
work and food were to be had in Surinam; but then many did 
not know what they now know very well. ‘The Christian 
religion tells of deliverance, and for the Javanese the. greatest 
deliverance is deliverance from their contract. If this freedom 
could be purchased by becoming Christians, hundreds of 
Javanese would at once become Christians. 

_ But Br. Bielke has also experienced other things.: One day I. 
visited a couple who now belong to the little Christian congre- 
gation. ‘I'he man was formerly a noted gambler, and his wife a 
dancer and what among the Javanese goes with this profession. 
But the Gospel has made other people of this couple. ‘The 
enmity and the mockery of their countrymen have not succeeded 
in shaking their convictions. 

Those were pleasant days which I was nisultio’ to spend with 
Br. and Sr. Bielke. Mr. Welle also showed: us hospitality. It 
was a sight that I shall never forget, as we drove from Leliendal 
to Marienburg past a burning sugar-cane field. It was not the 
sugar-cane itself, but the useless refuse of the cane that had been 
set on fire. As far as the’ eye could reach there was.a wildly 
blazing sea of flame. Such burning fields I had once before 
seen forty years ago on the little island of Antigua. 

Every European who has an appreciation for Mission work, 
whilst living among a heathen people, is a gift of God. Mr. 
Welle has a heart for his labourers, and his wife is a quiet 
benefactress of the East Indians and Javanese. 

On the night bank of the Commewijne, diagonally across 
from Leliendal, are settlement-lands for contract labourers whose 
time has expired, and who may here lease plots of land from 
the Government. ‘The hope is. entertained that in this way 
immigrants may be induced to become permanent residents in 
the country, after the expiration of their contracts. Surinam has 
fourteen such settlements, and it will be readily understvod that 
our missionaries are paying special attention to the people at 
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these places. So I also visited, among the rest, Johann and 
Margaretha, a settlement on the right bank of the ‘Commewijne. 
How much easier and, humanly speaking, how much more 
hopeful is the missionary activity among the Javanese who here 
live and work for themselves than among the contract labourers. 
Here we have a school. Br. Rust presides over it, and is active 
as evangelist as well as school-master. But what frightful 
linguistic diffculties must be overcome, before the instruction 
can become fruitful! ‘he majority of the children are Javanese, 
who must be taught through the medium of Dutch, and by a 
teacher who is not master of Javanese. One is astonished at the 
results that are reached in spite of this. Naturally, at first the 
little Javanese do not at once understand all they read. The 
teacher must go into circumstantial explanations, and with the 
aid of other children must satisfy himself whether the Dutch 
word corresponds to the word used by the little fellow in his 
own tongue. but gradually teacher and scholar become 
accustomed to one another. 

It was in Leliendal that I for the first time saw an externally 
attached motor in the service of the Mission. ‘This type of 
motor may be adapted to any boat, which it drives with a small 
screw. Br. Bielke uses one at Leliendal, and so does Br. Vogt at 
Hecht en Sterk. Such a boat effects a great saving of time. In 
crossing over to Johann and Margaretha we made use of it, and 
were at our destination ina quarter of an hour instead of the 
three-quarters of an hour formerly required for this crossing. 

On the afternoon of this day we visited a number of settle- 
ments between Leliendal and Spieringshoek, on the left bank of 
the Commewijne. At this plantation, the terminus of the road, 
Br, Bielke assembled a number of Javanese around him. ‘Here 
is one who desires to be baptized, but the missionary is cautious. 
He will baptize no one before he is quite sure that the wish is 
really sincere. 

To some plantations Br. Bielke has no access. ‘he hatred of 
the Javanese against Christianity is explainable, when one 
remembers that the missionary preaches against immorality, 
drunkenness, and gambling. It has happened that, as the 
missionary drives by, the Javanese have shouted after him most 
insulting, blasphemous words. 

At times this region ‘is rendered somewhat- unsafe for 
travellers by convicts who have escaped from Cayenne. Once 
Br. Bielke met a miserable fishing-boat on the Commewijne, 
flying the Dutch and French flags. It was manned by six 
men who had escaped from St. ~ Laurent, one of the penal 
settlements in the French colony. ‘Their purpose was to make 
their way to Venezuela. In Br. Bielkes opinion they would 
hardly be able to get beyond Bramspunt. ‘The poor Frenchmen 
themselves had not much hope. They said: “If you do not 
hear further about us you can take it we have been drowned.” 
Despair made them capable of anything. | 

(70 be continued), 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


eR 


OR the first time for many years the Reports of our twoWest 
India Provinces and Demerara do not appear in the June 
issue of our Magazine. We waited for them until we 


could wait no longer, and the main reason why the June 
number is late this time is, that we have waited untit the last 
week of May before going to press, in the hope of still being able 
to include these Reports. 


The two West India Provinces are not yet fully independent, 
but are ‘‘ Provinces in the state of transition from the position of 
a Mission Province to that of an independent part of the Unity, 
or Moravian Church,” and accordingly, if they still wish the 
Home Churches to take an interest in them as Missions, surely 
the least they can do is to send in their Reports in reasonable 
time. Never before have we known the Reports of these three 
Provinces to be so late, and, but for a digest of the Jamaica Sta- 
tion Reports which was sent us by Bishop Hamilton a short time 
ago, we should have had no news at all from that quarter of the 
Mission field for publication 


Of course, it is just possible that the Reports of the Lastern 
West India Province were sent off in good time but are now at 
the bottom of the sea. Who knows? In war-time a good many 
things are possible; but this has not been the case with the 
Reports of the other two Provinces referred to, for letters have 
recently reached us intimating that they would shortly be 
despatched. ‘To be in time for insertion in the June issue of 
PerropicaL Accounts these Reports ought to reach London not 
later than the beginning of May. 


The Farewell Meeting on Board the Harmony will be held, 
probably, on Tuesday, June 29th, and the vessel will sail for 
Labrador soon afterwards. We commend our Missionary Ship 
this year especially to the prayerful remembrance of our readers, 
for, as everyone knows, the dangers that beset the shipping of 
our country around our own shores have increased considerably 


since the Harmony reached home last January. 


Early letters from Labrador reached us on May 4th, bringing 
news from all the stations on the Coast. ‘They were written 
towards the end of December, 1914, and in January and February, 
1915. Speaking generally, the health both of missionaries and 
people was good at the time of writing. 
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